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CHORAL PART-SONGS FOR MALE 
VOICES. 

Extracted from the preliminary pages of " Eighty-one Part- 
Songs and Choruses, in progressive order for the Cultivation 
of Part-Singing ; with Instructions for forming and im-r 
proving Male Choral Singers. By Ndgeli and Pfeiffer. 
Translated from the German by Sabilla Novello." * 

PREFACE. 

As, in the progress of human civilization, Man's 
capacity is developed — his powers increased, and 
employed for new purposes, his talents and intel- 
lect filling an ever-widening sphere, — thus also, 
on a similar principle of cultivation, each indi- 
vidual science and art extends its boundaries. 
That which in early centuries formed only a branch 
of Science, at a later period strikes root, and be- 
comes an independent tree ; that which in an Art 
was once merely of especial or exceptional use, 
is later formed into a self-contained Art-section : 
this is the case, not because the original founders 
of theories, or critical law-givers, thought fit to 
fix certain limits to the kingdom of Art, — but 
because creative geniuses are impelled by their 
artistic instinct to seek new outlets, tread untried 
paths, and gain space on all sides for the deve- 
lopment of their abilities ; and also because ex- 
ecutant artists, in practising their powers, fit them 
for fresh service, which is employed by creative 
artists, for novel purposes. 

At one time, solo and choral singing, and male 
and female song, were known and used in simplest 
juxtaposition or combination ; gradually, different 
kinds of concerted music arose, for two, four, or 
many parts, and complete chorus. 

In our age, the fashion appeared of " part- 
singing," for male voices only ; and, although 
not much introduced in the musical world, was 
much employed in private life. In universities, 
Masonic lodges, and wherever artistically-gifted 
and cultivated youths and men assemble, such 
social song is much in vogue. 

We now, therefore, step forward to lend a 
helping hand to the cultivation of this taste, and 
hope our undertaking may be welcome to all 
lovers and practisers of Art. 

Our object has another, and still higher aim. 
In our task of founding scholastic principles of 
song which might extend slowly but surely, we 
were necessarily drawn to consider manly organ- 
ization and characteristics, in order to methodise 
mechanical exercise and aesthetic effect in vocal 
art. We also had in view the formation of 
instructors or directors, who might propagate our 
system ; and here we must repeat what cannot be 
told too often, that the education and cultivation 
of teachers is the most urgent and difficult task 
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of the present age. In furtherance of this object, 
it would be necessary to found institutions similar 
to the few known as "" teachers' seminaries." 
Without them, we can do nothing for the good of 
the people in general ; even the improved laws 
and regulations made in favor of the German 
nations, can only be carried out by the cultivation 
of the people itself: the present work is intended 
as one of the many means ancillary to this end. 
While the above-named teachers' institutions are 
still unsettled in their ultimate establishment — 
nay, are almost as nomade and unconnected as 
troops of wandering actors, — while the evils of 
war and national miseries make Government un- 
equal to the necessities of popular cultivation, — 
much has been attempted and accomplished in 
this branch of civilization by private choral 
societies, which, praiseworthy in their endeavors, 
only require artistic guidance and improvement. 
In many small circles, quartetts for four male 
voices, many of which have already been pub- 
lished, are a favorite and almost daily practice. 
By our larger musical institution, we have gra- 
dually formed singing in harmony into an integral 
section of Art. 

What was thus effected and confirmed by our 
efforts, will be made known and general in the 
following chapters. The accompanying vocal 
pieces will shew how we commenced, and how 
far we gradually progressed. This undertaking — 
or more properly, the preparation for it — was 
commenced precisely at a period great and sig- 
nificant, sung by many German poets in great 
and significant words ; this adventitious, but 
essential advantage enabled us to embellish our 
music with sterling poetry .f 

Many a German musician, who heard these 
part-songs at our institution, urged us to print 
them ; which has induced us to publish this work 
before the larger " General Treatise on Singing 
in Harmony," to which it is intended as Appendix. 
We shall omit some minor details of male-voice 
choral singing, discussed in the more voluminous 
work, which may appear hereafter ; or treat of 
them slightly, as we suppose that all musical 
instructors who would gain knowledge or expe- 
rience from us, will not neglect to make ac- 
quaintance with our " Method of Cultivating 
Choral Singing" in its complete form. 

CHAPTER I. 

By employment of the means indicated in this 
work, it will be possible to create a chorus of 
male voices in every place where a sufficient 
number can be collected together, by the activity 
of a musical schoolmaster, or intelligent musician. 
But our work has also been written with a view 
to aid musicians little acquainted with the higher 
branches of Art and its technicalities, or such as 
have studied music as a subordinate pursuit. 

When only amateurs assemble, without any 
instructor or guide?, to entertain themselves by 
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singing choral music, it is advisable that they 
should elect one of the cleverest members as 
leader, to direct their choir, as well as may be, 
although perchance not according to strict rule. 
It is necessary that this individual should know 
time and tune, have a quick ear, in order to detect 
incorrect intonation and other mistakes, and 
should be able to play the pianoforte tolerably. 

Every man may be admitted as member of a 
chorus, who possesses a pure voice (not in the 
strictest sense), and can perceive his own faulty 
intonation, when this is pointed out to him. 

Every youth, whose voice has changed, — that 
is, has regained its clearness, an octave lower, 
after the natural break, which renders it hoarse 
or extinct for some time, — is admissible as 
member of a chorus. 

Those who never sang as boys, or never learnt 
music, must be preparatorily instructed in the 
elements of vocalisation and musical significations 
— in short, to sing from notes. 

If many require this instruction, they can join 
in a class, and learn according to the rules con- 
tained in our " Treatise on the Cultivation of 
Singing in Harmony."* The voices to be 
organised into a chorus must be first divided into 
tenors and basses. Good tenors possess full 
tones (belonging to their natural register) from 

^ Tg: ^ == and basses from about tS : J ">=g E: 



Those whose fullest tones are from i&~f- 
are also called baritones. 



For a four-part chorus, which is to contain high 
and low tenors and high and low basses, the most 
decidedly high voices must be destined for first 
tenor or upper parts ; the lowest for second bass 
or fundamental parts. 

Baritones, or natural medium male voices, may 
be employed either as second or lower tenors, or 
as first or high basses ; the latter being preferable 
when tenors are not wanting. 

In distributing a mass of choral sound, the first 
tenors must be predominant, the second basses a 
little less numerous, the second tenors consider- 
ably fewer, and the first basses again somewhat 
fewer, therefore the fewest in number. (This rule 
is applicable to the distribution of usual four 
parts, when the treble must be strongest, then the 
bass, then the alto, and lastly the tenor.) 

In an assemblage of equally-powerful voices, 
eight tenors would require seven second basses, 
six second tenors, and five first basses. But as 
human voices are extremely unequal in power, 
the power must be regulated by number. For 
instance, two bass voices of extraordinary volume 
might suffice in the above distribution to support 
relative balance to the three upper parts. On the 
other hand, so many tenor voices might prove 
weak, that a number of at least ten or twelve 
would be requisite to sustain the prescribed 
proportion. 



• Ot " The Analysis of Vocal Rudiments." 



A complete chorus requires that each of the 
four parts should be performed by more than two 
voices of similar quality ; for, if only two sing 
the same part, a disagreeable effect is produced, 
neither that of a solo nor that of a chorus ; be- 
cause the slightest deviation in either singer, and 
the acoustic difference of individual tone, will be 
clearly discernible. 

When a sufficient number of men cannot be 
obtained in forming a chorus, boys possessed' of 
low counter-tenor voices may be employed for 
first tenor parts ; many of our subjoined choruses 
may be thus executed, particularly the burthens 
to solo and chorus pieces ; others, in which the 
first tenors descend somewhat, may be transposed 
a note higher, or the lower notes, when sung by 
boys, may be replaced by rests — this, however, is 
an exceptional course, only excused by necessity ; 
and lastly, when men's voices are greatly wanting, 
many choruses may be transposed a third or 
fourth higher, so that both tenor parts can be sung 
by boys, as treble and alto, the upper bass part by 
all the tenors, and the lower bass part by all the 
basses. This accommodating system cannot be 
employed for those pieces in which transposition 
would throw the bass part higher than E{? or E. 

A pianoforte should regularly be used in 
instructing and exercising choral singers, the more 
practised of whom should be diffident of their 
power to intonate perfectly without the aid of an 
instrument, which, however, should only be used 
to give the pitch, and play with the voices, tone 
for tone, — not as an obligato accompaniment, 
by which an able player might endeavour to 
ornament harmonised song; neither must the 
melody of the upper or first tenor part be played 
an octave above ; in short, the pianoforte is not 
to serve as an additional charm, but as a sustain- 
ing power for the singers, assuring their into- 
nation and precision. 

CHAPTER II. 

Elementary Exercises. 
We foresee that of the choral societies, who 
meet to perform concerted music, not all may be 
willing to resume elementary practice ; never- 
theless, we must introduce into this work some 
rudimental knowledge, which shall consist of 
short, easy, comprehensible tasks, such as a 
Director may teach by playing or singing, and 
such as all, possessed of moderate talent, may 
repeat by ear, without separate study. We pre- 
sume that all members will be able to proceed on 
this plan up to the exercises on harmony, aided 
by the following remarks: — In all elementary 
exercise, it is necessary to pay. strict attention to 
the precise entry of each separate voice, as also 
to exact combination in full chorus; this pre- 
cision is, so to speak, the preparatory exercise to 
all other exercises, and must therefore be strictly 
insisted upon. Each exercise on rhythm, 
melody, &c, must be repeated several, — say 
from six to twelve times. The Director should 
beat the time even audibly for exercises on 
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rhythm. In order that tones may not flow into 
one another and become indistinct, a consonant 
is added to the vowel a (ah): we prefer the 
syllable la ,• other consonants may he alternately 
introduced, but no other vowel, as the position 
taken by the mouth to form this first vowel a (ah) 
is best adapted for the production of full vocal 
tones. The exercises on melody may be per- 
formed in several manners: — lstly, each note may 
be held as long as the breath permits ; 2ndly, 
several notes may be sung in one breath, quickly 
and without interruption or rests ; 3rdly, the 
notes may be sung divided by imagined rests, of 
equal duration — for instance, each crotchet to be 
followed by a crotchet rest or silence ; 4thly, all 
the notes may be sung at equal speed, excepting 
the last, which may be prolonged and swelled out. 
These exercises on melody can also be transposed 
at will, several tones higher or lower, in order to 
practise tenor or bass voices separately. The 
manner of performing the dynamic exercises, or 
comparative loudness of tone, is indicated by ap- 
pended signs of piano and forte. Sustained notes 
must also be practised as pedal notes, that is, 
equally loud throughout their entire duration, in 
order that the student may not contract the habit 
of swelling all long notes, — a habit detrimental 
to declamatory singing. After some practice of 
the prescribed exercises, it will be advisable to 
impart to students, the dynamic emphasis of ac- 
cented and unaccented divisions of a bar, or what 
we call, " natural weight of tone;" this is most 
easily accomplished by uniting to it the know- 
ledge of "syllabic value," and causing the 
scholar to remark that heavy, long syllables 
usually occur on the beginning of a bar, and on 
accented divisions and subdivisions.* 

We add only a few examples, and refer to the 
" Cultivation of Singing in Harmony," recom- 
mending the practice of all the exercises con- 
tained therein, which can easily be sung by the 
Director. These exercises should, it is true, be 
preceded by some on vowels, but we know, that 
for the most part men consider such kind of 
"spelling" fit for children only ; this is unwise, 
and we earnestly counsel instructors and musicians 
to pay attention to this important branch of cul- 
tivation ; they will do well, under any circum- 
stances, to practise, and cause their students to 
practise r the subject thoroughly, not only with the 
" Selection," but with the " Cultivation of Singing 
in Harmony" also. With regard to the ele- 
mentary exercises on harmony, it will be generally 
found that practising chords is agreeable to 
singers, and affords them musical enjoyment. 



It will be of course understood that in two-part 
exercises the upper line is to be sung by all the 
tenors, and the under line by all the basses ; these 
exercises, like those on melody, may be sung in 
differentways or transposed; forcommon practice, 
we recommend minim progression in moderate 
time, — the last note to be swelled out and 
diminished gradually — breath being taken by all 
the singers. Dynamic practice may be combined 
with the exercises by causing scholars to sing one 
task quite piano, another quite forte, &c, Stc. 



_*Note bg the- Translator. — A bar contains accented and unaccented 
divisions, as may be seen in the subjoined example : — 



I. 
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CHAPTER III. 

On Peculiar Difficulties of Practising . 

We are enabled, by long experience and care 
ful observation, to call the especial attention of 
male chorus singers and their instructors to the 
following principal points. 

It is well known that inner parts are more 
difficult to execute, than those placed in the 
upper or lowest line, and this is especially the case 
in four-part male choruses, — firstly, because their 
melody (generally written in close harmony) is 
less discernible — secondly, because parts written 
within so small a compass cannot always be given 
an easily comprehended flow. The choral 
director must therefore place a good leader 
at the head of the second tenors and first basses, 
or exercise arid assure these in leisure hours, 
that the practice of the united members may not 
be detained by the superior difficulties presented 
by inner parts. It often happens, in commencing 
the practice of choral societies, that the weaker 
voices of the inner parts cannot distinctly 
intonate their notes, while the upper and lower 
parts are perfect ; in such cases it is necessary 
to cause the upper or first basses to sing 
without the tenors above them, who must 
cease singing until the basses become sure ; when 
this is attained, the second tenors must sing 
without the first or upper tenors ; only when the 
inner parts are perfect, the four voices ought to 
be united. 

Especial exercises should be practised by 
second basses, who, as fundamental part, are 
often required to perform difficult melodious 
progressions, unavoidable even in the simplest 
style of concerted music, — for instance, chromatic 
progressions of several successive semitones, 
necessary to manifold changes of chords, which 
are formed and reversed by this means (chords 
of the 6 — 2, and others). Such chromatic pro- 
gressions, even when single — that is, of only two 
consecutive semitones — are at first somewhat 
difficult of precise, clear intonation, to low bass 
voices, which are by nature more fitted to move 
in distant intervals. 

Quick enunciation is more difficult to men 
than to children, when the former have never 
sung as boys, or have merely practised choral 
singing. Even when they do not drag in the 
time, they drag or swallow consonants ; on this 



account, pieces in lively tempo, or passages of 
rapid rhythm, should be often practised. 

It is almost impossible for strong chest voices 
(robust basses) to sing piano ; therefore, in piano 
choruses, they predominate over the tenors : to 
remedy this, powerful bass singers should ex- 
ecute such tones, or succession of tones, with the 
mouth nearly closed ; enunciation will be ren- 
dered indistinct by this proceeding, the tone 
buzzing and dull, articulation uncertain, — but 
the general effect will be better, and rendered in- 
telligible by the tenors, then not overwhelmed 
by basses. 

When a long note is followed by several rapid 
ones, the first of these latter is generally lost or 
indistinctly sung ; it is necessary to insure its 
due importance by a slight additional loudness 
of sound. 

( To be continued.) 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The power of Sound. — There is no subject con- 
nected with this important performance of greater in- 
terest than the effect produced by the power of sound ; 
and no subject which might, perhaps, be converted to 
more actual utility in the progress of science ; and yet 
but very little has been written about the matter. 
Here we have 2765 voices and 457 instruments, be- 
sides an organ of vast power, all performing together 
within a space comprising 77,760 square feet. To 
form any idea of the effect of these multitudinous 
sounds, the subject should be differently treated at 
different distances and in different positions. Many 
very learned discussions have taken place since the 
first projection of the Handel Festival ; and various 
theories and statements have been hazarded, many of 
which have been partially or completely refuted by 
experience, or by an intimate acquaintance with the 
acknowledged principles of acoustics. 

It was supposed by some that the noise produced by 
so large an orchestra would be perfectly deafening ; 
and it is no doubt a fact that many persons abstained 
from attending the performance of 1857 from a belief 
that the effect would be altogether overpowering. 
Nothing could be more fallacious than this notion, as 
the result proved. Upon the last grand occasion, the 
accounts from all quarters varied so much, that it was 
difficult to reconcile their incongruity : some said that 
the performance was in every respect perfect — that 
the sound, without being deafening, produced an effect 
in accordance with all their ideas of grandeur, pre- 
cision, and perfection : others, again, asserted that it 
was altogether a failure — that the sound was by no 
means adequate to the extent of the building — that it 
was impossible to hear either solos or choruses with 
anything like precision — and that what was heard 
sounded dimly and obscurely, as if proceeding from 
an orchestra in another building, or in the open air. 
Now, the fact is, that all these statements have a 
foundation in truth, and all may be reconciled with 
the facts as they took place ; the simple explanation 
is, that the music produced an entirely different effect 
according to the distance and position at which it was 
heard. Those who were too near the orchestra neces- 
sarily heard but a portion of the voices, and not all, 
consequently they heard only a portion of the harmony 
instead of the united sounds that would have caused 
an agreeable effect, and those parts which were heard 
{Continued on page SS.) 



